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[We must ask contributors to this department to make their reports as concise as possible, 
omitting all mention of regular routine business, and stating such facts as are of special interest 
to absent members or to the profession at large. The Journal has already increased its regular 
reading pages from sixtv-four to eighty, and it must keep within these limits. In order to do 
this all of the departments are being condensed to make room for our constantly increasing 
items of interest.— Ed.] _ 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

[Mrs. Bedford Fenwick’s report of the Nursing Section of the International 
Congress of Women in Berlin is copied in full from the British Journal of 
Nursing, and is followed by Miss Dock’s official report of the meeting of the 
International Council of Nurses on the following day. As a matter of history 
these reports should be carefully studied and preserved.— Ed.] 

THE NURSING SECTION. 

Thursday morning, June 16, was the nurses’ day in the congress. Nurses 
were present from Germany, England, Ireland, the United States of America, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, and other countries, and the interest was keen 
throughout. 

The chair was taken by Frau Elsbeth Krukenberg, who presided with 
great dignity and charm, and who was supported on the platform by the 
speakers: Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, England; Miss L. L. Dock, Miss Goodrich, 
and Miss Maud Banfield, United States; Schwester Agnes Karll, Berlin; 
Signora Bice Cammeo, Italy; Madame Alphen Salvador, France, and Dr. Ellen 
Sandelin, Sweden; and among others who took part in the discussion, Miss 
Isla Stewart, England; Frau Emmy von Gordon, Frau Thusnelda Arndt, Lilli 
Baroness von Bistram, and Frau Oberin Becker, Germany; and Miss Mary E. 
Thornton, United States; also by Miss Mollett, Mrs. Alfred Booth, and others. 

In the course of her opening remarks the chairman referred to the unsatis¬ 
factory condition of nursing in Germany before 1870. Until that time there 
were only two classes of nurses—those connected with religious orders and 
uneducated assistants. Thus, for a cultivated girl to become 1 a nurse it was 
necessary for her to enter a community. 

In 1870 the Empress Augusta instituted the Red Cross Societies. These 
were secular organizations which, for the first time, offered opportunities to 
educated women to enter the profession of nursing, primarily with the 
object of providing skilled nursing in time of war. In addition to the 
Red Cross were the Johanniter, who rendered gratuitous nursing service 
also in time of war and only exceptionally in time of peace. The Red Cross 
nurses, on the contrary, worked continuously. Thus with the establishment 
of the Red Cross societies the idea that nursing was only to be performed for a 
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heavenly reward came to an end. Nursing became recognized as a secular 
means of livelihood for women, but even in Red Cross organization the old 
ecclesiastical forms were incorporated. 

Nurses entering the Red Cross Society' were required to separate from 
their relatives and to yield unquestioning obedience. These demands made 
the discipline enforced very severe, and it was no wonder that educated girls 
hesitated to enter the profession of nursing. In early times this want of educa¬ 
tion was not so much felt, but soon doctors began to require more intelligent 
comprehension from their assistants. Their success or failure often depended 
on the efficiency of the nurse. Continuing, the speaker said: “ Foreign countries 

have long since recognized the nurse with a diploma. In Germany there is 
complete arbitrariness on this point. Capacity and incapacity cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished. What we think is required for training, Fraulein Karll, president 
of the German Nurses’ Association, will tell us. There is a great need of educated 
girls to take up this work, and our doctors, I repeat, are often quite helpless 
when the nurse fails in her work. We want women to give themselves to this 
work with whole-hearted will, and with the devotion of their whole personality. 

“ In conclusion, let me say that we thank our foreign sisters, who are 
far ahead of us in this matter, for their visit to us, and for this opportunity 
of intercourse with them. May our common work bring blessing to those who, 
suffering and helpless, need the sisters’ help.” 

The chairman then called upon Mrs. Bedford Fenwick to read the opening 
paper on “ Nursing as a Profession for Women from an Educational, Economic, 
and Social Aspect.” 

Mrs. Fenwick said that no trained nurse could stand upon German soil 
without recalling that it was in this country that the foundations of the 
modern system of nursing were laid; it was not necessary to remind the present 
audience that it was in this land that Frederica Fliedner, animated by the love 
of her kind, and the faith which removes mountains, accomplished in her 
short span of life the great work the beneficence of which has extended to our 
own day. It was at Kaiserswerth that Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale 
studied the principles of nursing and adapted them to the needs of our own 
country, which in its turn handed them on to the great American Republic; 
thus wherever nursing existed as a skilled profession for women the name of 
Frederica Fliedner must be held in honor and veneration. 

As an advocate for the organization of nursing as a profession for cultured 
women, Mrs. Fenwick claimed that the woman who entered the training-school 
should possess high mental, moral, and physical qualifications, and that it was 
the duty of the training-school to provide its pupils with a thorough education 
in nursing, which, to be efficient, must comprise a scientific knowledge of the 
principles upon which that education was founded. It was believed by those 
who have carefully considered the question that nursing education in the future 
can only be properly systematized by an act of Parliament, which would form 
a Central Nursing Council empowered to define and enforce a minimum and 
uniform curriculum of nursing education, to appoint examiners, and to confer 
a recognized qualification in nursing upon those who attain to the required 
standard, which would maintain a public register of the nurses so qualified, 
and would possess the power to remove from that register the name of any 
nurse who had proved herself unworthy of professional trust. 

Mrs. Fenwick said it appeared probable that in the future the course of 
nursing education would be organized in three main divisions. For example, 
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there would be preliminary training-schools, where the theoretical principles 
underlying the practice of nursing would be taught; the next and most im¬ 
portant step in the education of a nurse would be practical instruction in hospital 
wards under qualified teachers for a period of three years; and, finally, to 
qualify women to fill administrative posts, post-graduate courses would un¬ 
doubtedly be required in the art of teaching and in the superintendence of 
training-schools for nurses and hospitals. The cost of such a curriculum must 
be provided in part by the pupil, and, as the education of the trained nurse 
was of national importance and usefulness, assistance from the State and from 
the public might legitimately be expected. The speaker touched briefly on the 
industrial aspect of the question, and pointed out that the present lack of 
organization is cruelly unjust to well-trained nurses, who compete on equal 
terms with untrained and half-trained women, who assume their title and 

uniform, at maximum fees. She also said that it was significant of the 

importance of the trained nurse as a factor in modern civilization that her 
services are called for in every direction—in hospitals, infirmaries, schools, and 

asylums for the insane, in the homes of the rich and the poor, in the care of 

sailors and soldiers at home, abroad, and in India, and in every colony of the 
Empire; and in her plea for the better education and organization of nursing 
she said that events now passing before us show that the nations were awakening 
to the need of greater efficiency in labor of all kinds, and that the brain-power 
of a nation was a priceless asset and demanded all the help and encouragement 
that the national wealth could give it. 

Miss L. L. Dock, honorary secretary of the International Council of Nurses, 
gave a short sketch of the rise and progress of the nursing profession in the 
United States of America, which, resting on a basis of special education, with 
practice in hospital wards, and attested by a diploma or certificate, was estab¬ 
lished in America in 1872-73. She showed that in the New York Hospital, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, lectures were given to nurses, and 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, after the entrance of women into 
medicine, isolated attempts were made for better-taught nursing services, but 
that this movement did not develop until Florence Nightingale—who in her 
turn gained her knowledge under Frau and Pastor Fliedner at ICaiserswerth— 
had taught English-speaking people how to establish training-schools. 

In America, however, an important modification of the personal relation 
of the nurse to her hospital and school was introduced, the authorities in no 
way controlling the nurse after she had finished her hospital course and received 
her certificate. Neither have nurses in America ever been a source of pecuniary 
profit to the hospital after receiving their certificate. To this complete freedom 
of American nurses the speaker attributed their advance in organization. She 
then entered at some detail into educational problems, and the chaos and 
economic injustice which was threatened so long as each school was a law to 
itself. Consequently the whole united strength of the profession had been bent 
towards securing such legislation in regard to nursing as regulates other special 
forms of education, with the result that the State associations of nurses had 
succeeded in laying the foundation of a minimum standard of nursing education, 
fixed by State examinations, with Examining Boards of nurses, in five States, 
and were working to the same end in a number of others. 

Madame Alphen Salvador described the foundation in Paris, five years 
ago, of the Professional School of Assistance to the Sick. She alluded to the 
admirable training of nurses in England, and the knowledge and tenderness 
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with which they performed their work. It was, she said, to create an honorable 
career for women, and to provide the sick with skilled care, that the School 
of Assistance to the Sick had been founded, the object of which was to extend 
its service not only to Paris, but to the whole of Prance. 

Sister Agnes Karll, the president of the German Nurses’ Association, in a 
paper on “ The Future Training of the German Nurse,” said that there was 
hardly a profession in which the personality, character, and talent of the 
individual were of so great importance as in the profession of nursing, because 
in no other was human material so continuously acted upon. She showed how 
in Germany the earliest attempts at nursing were under clerical direction, and 
that, therefore, it was only during the last few decades that the necessity for 
special professional training had been recognized. 

Religion, as the fountain of the indispensable patience and devotion, would 
be for all time the strongest pillar of a profession which made such high 
demands upon its members, but this did not obviate the necessity for special 
professional training. 

As the rapid development of culture generally during the last decade 
caused great increase in medical science, the demand grew for a school- of 
nurses to assist the doctors. Again, the experience of the wars of the last 
decade, contemporary with the most important advances of surgery, made a 
considerable change in the conception of nursing. The necessity for the further 
training of nurses was soon perceived, and many eminent medical men regarded 
it as a honor to do their best to further the movement. 

Some of the best books of instruction came out at this time. Unfortunately, 
the interest of the medical world in trained nursing seemed since then to have 
greatly declined. 

After the war of 1870 excellent training began to be developed in the 
Mother-Houses of the Red Cross, but the need for trained nursing grew so 
enormously that, unfortunately, the training was impaired to meet pressing 
needs. As personality and natural talent are such important factors in nursing, 
women who appeared specially suitable were at first put to quite responsible 
work with little or no technical training, and were soon irresistibly forced 
further on. 

To outsiders this lack of thorough training appeared unimportant, because 
in no other profession could such valuable knowledge and experience in practical 
work be acquired by those possessing talent and application by the assistance 
of medical men. Yet these nurses, deceived as to the necessary amount of 
training, were conscious of their deficiency in technical knowledge. 

At the present time in Germany both the length of training and the 
methods of nursing education varied very greatly, but a movement was now 
on foot for the State regulation of training, and the speaker therefore insisted 
on the importance of a clear knowledge of the best training attainable. One 
point of importance which she emphasized was that, as nursing education could 
never be regarded as complete, post-graduate courses of instruction should be 
continually held, which might well be founded on the model of the German 
military sanitary arrangements, which provide, after the foundation training 
has been received, regular continuation lessons not only for the doctors, but 
also for the orderlies as long as they are serving with the colors. The speaker 
concluded by saying that it was the firm hope of German nurses that the gov¬ 
ernment would take measures to lay a firm foundation upon which they 
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themselves could build further, until ultimately the goal of efficiency was 
attained. 

Miss Goodrich, superintendent of the Training-School for Nurses, New York 
Hospital, said: “ Madam president, and ladies of the congress, it is with 

reverent affection we return to the Fatherland, the birthplace of our profession, 
in this year of our Lord 1904, to place before you the records you desire of 
our progress and standing in the United States.” The speaker then gave 
statistics, obtainable from the Board of Education in Washington, concerning 
the training-schools for nurses, and showed that, while in 1881-82 there were 
but sixteen such schools, these having courses not exceeding two years, and 
established in but few States, in 1900-01 over four hundred and thirty schools 
were reported, two hundred and forty-eight having a two-years’ course, one 
hundred and thirty-five a three-years’ course, and representing nearly every 
State from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

But, phenomenal as was this increase, it was not the greatest evidence of 
advance. An ever-increasing appreciation of the power of organization led first 
to the formation of individual alumnse associations, which within a few years 
developed into a National Associated Alumna: “ to strengthen the union of nurs¬ 
ing organizations, to elevate nursing education, to promote ethical standards in 
all the relations of the nursing profession.” The same year that saw the forma¬ 
tion of the National Associated Alumnae witnessed the formation also of the 
American Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools. Through the efforts of 
a few of its members, as is the history of all reform movements, the necessity of 
preliminary theoretical instruction had been so successfully demonstrated that 
not only had many hospitals adopted the system, but at least three technical 
schools in large cities had arranged very satisfactory courses. It was due also 
to this association that the training of women as executives to take charge of 
all departments was being met by the course in hospital economics at the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, New York. The efforts of the associa¬ 
tion to raise educational standards, suggesting as a means better and paid 
instruction, shorter hours, and even tuition fees, had seen such measures adopted 
in thirty schools. The trend of the efforts of the alumnse societies was ever to 
uniformity, and, in helping to attain this The American Journal of Nursing, 
a magazine established and maintained by certain representative women, and 
serving as the official organ of these associations, had been of inestimable value 
by keeping these societies, so widely separated by the vast area of territories, 
in harmonious and intelligent touch. The speaker then described how these two 
associations, whose interests are so closely allied, united to form the American 
Federation of Nurses, through which American nurses had become affiliated with 
their National Council of Women. 

Such associations as these had become mighty bulwarks of the profession. 
It was the knowledge born of their counsels, and the strength of their union, 
that made their presentation of the State bills so intelligent and forceful as to 
carry conviction as to the nurses’ ability to be their own examiners and make 
their own educational standards. 

Miss Goodrich referred to the value of the work done by the Nurses’ 
Settlement in New York, now recognized and employed by the Board of Health, 
and of their work under the School Board. 

Thus from the day when Florence Nightingale, eager to master the fir^t 
systematized course for nurses, betook herself to the little town of Kaisers- 
werth the march of progress had never ceased. To that woman of keen intellect 
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and rare executive ability it was but a single step from the simple ministrant 
to the sick to an acknowledged authority on hospital construction, organization, 
and administration; and those of her disciples sent to sow the seeds of this new 
profession in the fertile soil of a young and ambitious country were to witness 
a development almost as marvellous—a development which, in enlarging the 
sphere of woman’s usefulness, called for all the highest attributes of woman¬ 
hood, and which, having opened the door into the realm of science and sociology, 
necessitated a continual raising of educational standards. 

Signorina Bice Cammeo next presented a paper on the care of the sick in 
Italy, and said that at present the reform of nursing had been but little taken 
up by Italian women. As in other Eoman Catholic countries, the care of the 
sick in Italy was mainly in the hands of the religious orders, which did not 
regard their task as a professional one, requiring, like all other professions, a 
course of special study, but as one of the seven works of mercy. In Italy, 
therefore, only a few of the hospitals had a staff of lay nurses, the others being 
nursed by religious orders. Nevertheless, the introduction of modern principles 
of nursing has begun. At Borne, through the efforts of Madame Anna Celli, 
there has been established for three years a course of theoretical and practical 
instruction in nursing with the object of teaching young girls how to care for 
the sick. The first year two pupils entered for this course, the following year 
thirty-nine, and the third year thirty-three, and these girls had found that 
they could become nurses without loss of dignity or status. Much, however, 
still remained to be done. There was the opposition of the religious orders, 
and of the government, which possessed the confidence of the directors of 
hospitals. It was a sad fact that the directors of many hospitals did not yet 
recognize the necessity for better nursing conditions or the advantages they 
themselves would gain by their enforcement. However, said the speaker, the 
world was progressing, and of late years many reforms had been accomplished 
in Italian hospitals. Thus there was ground for hope that even in the direc¬ 
tion of nursing reform the note of progress would soon be sounded. 

Miss Maud Banfield, superintendent of the Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia, 
said that with regard to the condition of nursing in America she had little of 
value to add to what had been so well said by previous speakers. She would 
like, however, to lay emphasis on the fact that in all the States, with one 
exception, in which State registration had become law the Examining Boards 
were composed of nurses, and this entailed the training of examiners. 

One great benefit of the public movement for the registration of nurses had 
been to bring home to the public how the nursing question affected them. 
Bich or poor, all must be ill, and all must die some day, and it was well, 
therefore, that the necessity for efficient nursing, and their personal interest in 
it, should be brought home to them. 

In the States such opposition as there had been to registration had come 
from the correspondence schools—there was one in Pennsylvania, for instance, 
which professed to teach nursing in a course of theoretical lectures extending 
over a period of ten weeks for a fee of twenty dollars—and also from schools 
which gave very little instruction, and that on one subject only. 

Beferring to the post-graduate course at Teachers College, Miss Banfield 
said it was of special and increasing importance, affording, as it did, instruc¬ 
tion to trained nurses in executive duties before they undertook the responsibility 
of discharging them. 

Dr. Ellen Sandelin (Sweden) said that the first attempt made in Sweden 
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to form a nursing organization was in the year 1849, when a Society of Dea¬ 
conesses was inaugurated, which established a hospital in which pupils were 
received for practical instruction and training in nursing duties. 

From this small beginning the movement widely extended. At first only 
practical teaching was given, but since the year 1890 theory also had been 
taught. The course in theoretical instruction lasted six months, and included the 
underlying principles of medicine and surgery, elementary anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene, and also instruction in nursing. 

Deaconesses severing their connection with the institution were required 
to send in their resignation and to state their reasons for resigning in writing. 
Three-months’ notice was required. 

Upon the Red Cross Society in Sweden (which was founded in 1860) devolved 
also the duty of training nurses in time of peace. The period of training was 
twelve months, six months being spent in Stockholm and six at Upsala. After 
this a six-months’ service must be given as a probationary sister, either in a 
Red Cross or another hospital. If this was satisfactorily passed through, the 
sister was then required to enter the Red Cross service and to sign a contract 
to serve in time of war. She must then serve for two years either in a hospital 
or as a private nurse. Queen Sophia, the Consort of the King, who herself 
has suffered severe illness, in 1884 dedicated a home for nurses, to which in the 
following year hospital wards were added. These two institutions were subse¬ 
quently enlarged, and became the stately Sophia Hospital. 

On entering this institution the pupil pays one hundred crowns and 
promises to remain for three years. She receives theoretical and practical 
instruction during the first half-year at the Sophia Hospital, and afterwards 
in the various divisions of the Seraphinnen hospitals. After a year and a-half 
those pupils who have passed a good examination are accepted as probationary 
sisters. After another half-year’s work they gain a testimonial, but for another 
year they are still bound by contract to the Sophia Home. 

When trained, these nurses receive two hundred and fifty crowns yearly. 
They are bound to the Home by a contract, which is entered into after the first 
three years have elapsed. Sisters, probationary sisters, and pupils live in the 
Sophia Home for Nurses, where they receive board, lodging, and uniform. In 
conclusion, the speaker expressed her conviction that the adequate training of 
nurses was a matter of incalculable importance to medical practitioners, as the 
recovery of a patient frequently depended upon the careful and intelligent 
fulfilment of their instructions. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

Among those who took part in the discussion were Frau Emmy von Gordon, 
Miss Isla Stewart, Miss Mary E. Thornton (secretary of the Nurses’ National 
Associated Al umna e of the United States), Lilli Baroness von Bistram, Frau 
Oberin Becker, Frau Thusnelda Arndt, Frau Schoman Cassel, Professor Zimmer, 
and Dr. Israel. 

Miss Mary E. Thornton said: “ Madam chairman and honorable members 

of the International Council of Women of the land of Kaiserswerth, in the 
very instructive papers so ably presented by the members from Germany, Eng¬ 
land, Italy, Sweden, France, and America we have been ■ shown the corner¬ 
stone and capital—the past and present, with a glimpse of the future—of 
nursing.” As a worker in the bricks and mortar of the American Federation of 
Nurses the speaker asked permission to explain some of the constructive work 
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accomplished to those who were yet busy with laying the foundations, if not 
actually with choosing their claim. She then briefly explained the origin and 
formation of the Nurses’ Associated Alumn® of the United States in 1893, 
which, at first including a few hundred names, had steadily grown until now 
it included many societies, and had a membership of over five thousand; the 
foundation in 1900 of The American Journal of Nursing, edited for some 
time by nurses more than busy in their several spheres; and, finally, the forma¬ 
tion of the American Federation in 1901, and the entry of trained nurses into 
various branches of sanitary and other work. 

She concluded by saying: “To read all this seems simple, yet many here 
will know what it has cost, and how too few have been obliged to go on carrying 
out the work while a large majority remain inert. To those of you who have 
the work before you I would say, Rally round your leaders, have no isolated 
central figures, but close in, act as one woman, and, in the words of the old 
Eton song, ‘ row, row together.’ Strive to recognize the sincere in that which 
is in your midst while it is yet here; pillows of immortelles are of doubtful 
compensation after a lifetime of misunderstanding and lack of support.” 

Frau Oberin Becker presented a paper in which she advocated that all 
girls of the better classes should receive a year’s instruction in nursing, even 
if they did not intend to adopt nursing as a profession. In the past ten years 
about sixteen hundred girls had offered themselves for this year of instruction 
at her initiation, and she had no difficulty in placing two hundred pupils annually 
in the seminars, or town hospitals serving as training-schools, under the super¬ 
intendence of a matron. Whether they subsequently continued the work or no, 
such an experience was an excellent one, and pupils often returned to state how 
valuable they had found it in after-life. 

Frau Thusnelda Arndt expressed the opinion that the Free Sisterhood— 
that is, the organization of German nurses associated together outside the 
religious orders—was injurious, and that the earnest, hard-working nurse was in 
danger of degenerating professionally, physically, and morally, and, further, of 
injuring her health, because she desired to earn money in as short a time as 
possible. This was at the root of the Free Sisterhood movement. The nursing 
profession was not, and must not be, a business to get money by. She main¬ 
tained that nurses should be women who dedicated themselves to the service of 
humanity from a sincere love of their kind. Only an organized sisterhood could 
give a nurse the standing which she needed; she could never attain it in a 
society founded on a pecuniary basis. The speaker said that she herself had 
the pleasure of holding the position of president of an organized Red Cross 
Sisterhood. The nurses had constant practice in hospital work, and were also 
educated to enjoy what was good and beautiful. Her whole effort was not only 
to perfect the nurses practically, but spiritually. Old-age pensions and invalid 
insurance were also arranged for them. 

Professor Zimmer strenuously advocated the right of the Free Sisters to 
organize on professional lines outside religious sisterhoods, and 

Dr. Israel, in an able and liberal-minded speech, said it was absurd that 
nurses, if they wished to do so, should not be allowed to take their own fees, 
and determine their own conditions of labor. He strongly supported the Free 
Sisterhood movement. 

Frau Schoman Cassel argued that, as no instruction in nursing methods 
could be final, a training of six months was quite sufficient in which to learn 
general principles. 
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Miss Isla Stewart, matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and president 
of the Matrons’ Council, Great Britain, said that she thought the right of 
nurses to absolute freedom, after their training was complete, to take up any 
branch of work which they desired, and to determine the conditions under 
which they would work, were points which could not be too strongly insisted 
upon. It was because these conditions were prevalent in the United States that 
nurses there had gone ahead. In England also, when certificated nurses associated 
themselves, together outside their schools, they speedily made a standard for 
themselves. The ultimate result of this would be the definition of a minimum 
standard of nursing education by State authority and the registration of those 
who attained it. 

The members of the congress then dispersed, the general opinion expressed 
being that the Nursing Session had proved most interesting and instructive. 

LUNCH. 

At the close of the session a delightful little impromptu lunch took place 
at the suggestion of Fraulein Karll, the president of the German Nurses’ Asso¬ 
ciation. About twenty-six members sat down with Dr. Zimmer (a pastor with 
advanced views concerning nurses), also Erau Krukenberg, who is the widow 
of a doctor and much interested in the nursing organization. Four nations were 
represented—England, America, Germany, and Sweden; for three nurses from 
Sweden, inspired by what they had read in the British Journal of Nursing, 
had come to hear all about the progress of nurses in other lands. 

Such meetings must necessarily help to draw us closer in the bonds of 
friendship, for as we get to know each other better, so we shall learn to help 
each other more, and what can do that so well or so naturally as these informal 
meetings, where there is no fear of president’s bell or duty hours? After lunch 
several snapshots were taken by an enterprising nurse, and then those present 
separated to go to the many receptions arranged for their enjoyment by the 
hospitable people of Berlin. 

PAPERS OP INTEREST TO NURSES 

Other papers of considerable nursing interest in the congress were those 
read in the Social Section (1) by Frau Hertha v. Sprung, describing the nursing 
of the sick poor in Austria. The speaker showed how in some districts organiza¬ 
tion was on modern lines, while to others this term could not be applied. There 
is for the most part an absence of centralization, and the bureaucratic spirit of 
the Poor Law officials does not further its promotion. 

Various religious bodies in Austria carry on important work. The Jews 
are especially active in Galicia and Roman Catholics throughout the Empire. 
Catholic orders and congregations are very important factors in the nursing 
of the sick, but apparently the care exhibited for the health of the sick members 
of the community is not extended to those who nurse them. It is said that 
overwork is the cause of the early death of many valuable workers. Up to 
the age of thirty the average death-rate of these devoted sisters is fifty per 
cent. Tuberculosis is the cause of no less than seventy-five per cent, of the 
deaths. It is appalling to learn that the average age of these nuns does not 
exceed thirty-six years. 

Time failed the speaker to tell of all she would have liked to say on con¬ 
valescent homes for children on the beautiful slopes of the Wiener Wald; of 
public kitchens, considered unequalled in excellence; of various grand charitable 
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institutions in process of erection; of asylums for the insane for one thousand 
and an almshouse for four thousand people, a perfect town amidst most charming 
scenery; of an educational institution for one thousand weak-minded children, 
and much more that gives good promise for the future. 

(2) Frau Alice Bensheimer read a most excellent paper on the organiza¬ 
tion of the Baden women’s associations for the relief of the poor, which fall 
into four groups: 

1. The advancement of education and business capacity of women. 

2. The care of children in relation to health and education. 

3. The nursing of the sick. 

4. Active benevolence and the nursing of the poor. 

These are in touch with one another through a central organization under 
the presidency of the Grand Duchess. There is consequently no overlapping, 
and help can be afforded by one association to another in times of special stress. 


THE CLOSE OF THE CONGRESS. 

The congress closed on Saturday afternoon, when the principles and objects 
of the Woman’s Movement were ably summed up by Frau Marie Stritt, Mrs. 
Perkins Gilman, and Fraulein Helene Lange. 

The last words were spoken by Town Councillor Miinsterberg. He remarked 
that all the speakers had emphasized the effect that the congress had had, and 
would have, on women. He wished to bring forward the fact that men had 
been affected by it and what effect it had on them. He spoke as chairman of a 
department that had to work much with women and knew their value. He 
had been deeply affected by this universal and unusual demonstration, which 
had shown what women could do when they held together. They had proffered 
to all an enormous amount of material, and those who had been accustomed to 
scientific work must allow that the material had been excellently divided. The 
speeches had certainly not all been equally valuable, but always to the purpose 
and without phrases. 

He had been most struck by the differentiating note between men and 
women that had been shown. While the man was satisfied with purely material 
explanations, women were animated in addition by a deeply spiritual feeling 
that could not fail to make an impression. One felt that the common basis of 
the meetings had been the desire of the women to give their whole strength for 
the common good of the community. They had turned to their foes, their friends, 
and to those who were indifferent. All three would strengthen their cause; they 
would fight their foes, and arouse the lukewarm. He himself had found, in his 
public relations with women that their work was not the same as that of men, 
though equal in value. Love and Motherhood were the characteristic features 
of womanhood. But man no longer required only passive, but also aiding 
love from woman. To-day the wise woman who knew life was prized; she alone 
could educate her children. Whilst man in his efforts started from a technical 
point, she started from a spiritual one. The ideal goal and the highest morality, 
about which so much had been said here, and which should be roused in man, 
exists where man has the highest respect for woman. He himself was only a 
single fighter for this good cause, but other men would soon join to help women 
in the fight against evil and sin. 
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THE RECEPTION AT THE RATHAUS. 

As it began, so the great congress ended, in a magnificent spectacle and 
banquet. The Lord Mayor, or Oberbiirgermeister, of Berlin, supported by his 
colleagues and Ministers, invited upwards of a thousand members of the con¬ 
gress to a reception at the Rathaus on Saturday night and there entertained 
them in right civic style. It was a very great occasion. The splendid Ban¬ 
queting Hall, all glorious within, was resplendent with light; a fine band played 
a triumphant march, and the thousand guests rushed in and seated themselves 
at the hospitable board, a board laden with roses, and meats such as the epicure 
loveth. Before every seat upstood a little brown bear, about eight inches high, 
holding in his fore-paws a lovely rose and containing sweeties. These little bears 
were of heraldic significance. They appear in the arms of the City of Berlin, and 
presumably trace their connection with the city to the time of the Margrave 
Albert, the Bear, in the twelfth century, if this is not an etymological fancy of 
later date. At the end of supper each guest was given a box, in which to take 
away the little bear in memory of a great historic occasion. 

The Oherbiirgermeister, seated at the high table, had on his right Frau 
Marie Stritt, and on his left Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and on either side the 
chief officials of the congress. Never was a more brilliant and inspiring scene, 
and when he rose to speak the whole audience listened eagerly. 

THE OBERBURGERMEISTER’S SPEECH. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: To-day’s feast has a peculiarly important 
meaning. For the first time these halls see women gathered in far greater 
numbers than men; for the first time the citizens of the capital of the German 
Empire give official greeting to women. How can we explain this thing? Have 
the citizens of Berlin failed in the past in the necessary politeness towards 
women? Not at all. He would be a poor citizen whose heart did not glow 
with young love for the woman of his choice, who did not own with heartfelt 
thankfulness what he owed to the woman of his home, the mother of his chil¬ 
dren, who did not keep the memory of his own dear mother as a precious jewel 
in his heart. But the homage that is given to-day does not spring from the 
sacred feeling common to all men. The woman of our day does not wish to 
be restricted to house and family. She will, according to the altered economic 
and legal circumstances, stand by the man in society and State, and take a 
greater share in public life. She will accept new duties and desire new rights. 
What vast fields she demands for her activity, and how far she plants her 
goal, the International Women’s Congress of this week has shown us. 

“ I can summarize the impression of these meetings by saying that there is 
no field of human activity, there is no human interest, that is foreign to the 
woman of to-day. The movement is not yet over; many maxims that stand 
to-day for unchallenged truths need examination and correction, much that in 
theory seems easily and lightly won will be found in practice to be only gained 
by winding and difficult paths. But who will deny that the Woman’s Movement 
of to-day, which presses forward with the irresistible power of an elemental 
force, has not a valuable, healthy, and good root, that it prefaces an important, 
greatly promising period in the development of the human race? That has 
been gladly and willingly admitted by the men of this city, and of this to-day’s 
feast shall bear witness to the women. Therefore, in the name of the municipal 
authorities of this city I welcome with my whole heart the members of the 
International Congress of Women at the close of their session—not only the 
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German women, but at their side the prominent representatives of almost all 
civilized nations as their fellow-workers for the good of humanity in the 
field of public life. May all the hopes which women themselves place in their 
activity be fulfilled, and may this common work bear rich and good fruit. 
Herewith allow me, in conclusion, to express one hope: The more a man loves 
and honors the picture of the woman he bears in his heart, the livelier will his 
desire be that it shall not be destroyed or altered by features that are strange 
to him; the greater will be his fear that the woman may in her new sphere 
of work lose that which has until now made her dear to him as the greatest 
treasure of his house. 

“ May the future prove that these fears have no foundation; may women 
on their part still seek and find their work in the development and deepening of 
real womanhood; may they in their new “activity” in strife and battle, which 
cannot fail, never forget the word of the noble Grecian woman, which must for 
all time hold the deepest meaning of woman’s life: ‘Not to hate with you, 
but to love with you, am I here.’ To the woman in the peaceful home we still 
bring our old faithful love and reverence; to the woman in public life belongs 
to-day our open and loud applause. Sie lebe, Koch, hoch!” 

As may be imagined, these wise and honorable words were enthusiastically 
applauded, and many hochs resounded through the hall. 

Frau Stritt and Mrs. Sewall returned thanks to the city magnates for the 
honor extended to the delegates and members by their reception at the Rathaus, 
and then the congratulations became general. Miss Susan B. Anthony, the 
doyenne of female suffrage; Mrs. Sewall, the inspirer of Internationalism; Frau 
Marie Stritt and Frau Helene Lange, the leaders of the Woman’s Movement 
in Germany, each in turn received an ovation, and as the guests passed out 
of the splendid hall, down the marble stairs, out into the summer’s night, 
reluctantly bidding farewell to their friends and leaders, one heard on all 
sides the expression of opinion that the German Women’ Congress had been an 
astounding success, and that in our time it is improbable we shall see anything 
to equal it. It was strong; it was splendid; it was great; it was good. Let 
us treasure the memory of it with thankfulness and joy. E. G. F. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 

The first quinquennial meeting of the International Council of Nurses was ' 
held in the Victoria Lyceum, Berlin, on Friday, June 17. The president, Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick, presided, and among those who were present were: 

From Great Britain .—Miss Isla Stewart, matron of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, representing the Matrons’ Council of Great Britain and Ireland; Miss 
Jenkins (Sister Casualty), delegate of the League of St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital Nurses; Miss Mary Burr, delegate of the League of St. John’s House 
Nurses; Miss E. C. Barton, president of the League of Chelsea Infirmary 
Nurses; Miss Rogers, president and delegate of the League of Leicester In¬ 
firmary Nurses; Miss Mollett, president of the Royal South Hants Nurses’ 
League; Miss M. Breay, honorary secretary Matrons’ Council; Miss Ross, 
matron of the Western Hospital, Fulham; Miss G. Knight, matron of the 
General Hospital, Nottingham; Miss M. E. Jones, matron of the General Hos¬ 
pital, Birmingham; Miss Newton, matron of the Eye Hospital, Wolverhampton; 
Miss J. A. Smith, matron of the Union Infirmary, Kingston-on-Thames; Miss 
A. E. Parnaby, matron of the Nurses’ Association, Surbiton; Miss Richmond, 
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matron of the Women’s Hospital, Birmingham; Miss Pell-Smith, lady superin¬ 
tendent of the Home Hospital, Leicester; Miss Berry, Miss Howell, Miss Curtis, 
superintendents Q.V.J.I.; Miss Phillips, Queen’s Nurse, Surbiton; Miss Atthill, 
lady superintendent of the Royal Nursing Association, Derby; Miss B. Cutler, 
matron of the The Hospital, Much Wenlock; Miss Waind, lady superintendent, 
Galen House, Guildford; Miss Margaret Huxley, president of the Irish Nurses’ 
Association; Miss L. V. Haughton, lady superintendent of Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital, Dublin; Miss A. M. Maedonnell, R.R.C., lady superintendent of the 
Richmond Hospital, Dublin; Mrs. Manning, matron of the Dental Hospital, 
Dublin; Miss Clara Lee, late matron of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, Dublin; 
the Lady Hermione Blackwood, Queen’s Nurse; Miss E. L. Eden, Somerset 
County Nursing Association; Miss G. Dorran, Registered Nurses’ Society; Miss 
E. C. McGill, Nurses’ Cooperation, London; Miss Lee Smith, sister of the Royal 
South Hants Hospital; Miss Frances L. Smith, Royal South Hants Hospital; 
Miss M. 0. Fair, Grangeover-Sands, and Lady Lunisden, of Belhelvie. 

The United States of America .—Miss L. L. Dock, honorary secretary Inter¬ 
national Council of Nurses, delegate Bellevue Alumnse Association; Miss Annie 
Goodrich, superintendent of the Training-School for Nurses, New York Hos¬ 
pital, delegate of the American Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools 
for Nurses; Miss M. E. Thornton, R.N., secretary of the Nurses’ Associated 
Alumnae; Miss Maud Banfield, superintendent of the Polyclinic Hospital, Phila¬ 
delphia; Miss Augusta Merz, delegate of the German Hospital, New York; 
Miss K. A. Sanborn, superintendent of the Training-School, St. Vincent’s Hos¬ 
pital, New York; Miss Charlotte Ehrlieher, superintendent of the German 
Hospital, New York; Miss Harriet Fulmer, superintendent of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, Chicago; Miss L. McGachen, superintendent of the Ithaca 
City Hospital; Mrs. J. Von Wagner, Sanitary Inspector of Tenements, 
Yonkers; Miss Mary E. Pearson, superintendent of the Training-School, 
Carnagua, Cuba; Miss Ella B. Kurtz, superintendent of the Training- 
School, German Hospital, Brooklyn; Miss A. Haentsche, German Hos¬ 
pital, New York; Miss Sara E. Parsons, Training-School Alumnse, Massa¬ 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston; Miss Nellie Lee, delegate of the Roosevelt 
Hospital Alumnae, New York; Mrs. d’Arcy Stephen, Orange Training-School, 
New Jersey; Miss Annetta Hansen, Hahnemann Hospital, Chicago; Dr. Emma 
W. Moore, Boston, Mass.; Miss Bertha J. Gardner and Miss Mary B. Squire, 
Orange Memorial Hospital, New Jersey; Miss Gertrude E. Greenwood, Chicago 
Baptist Hospital; Miss Emma Rothfuss, Buffalo General Hospital; Miss 
Kate Baker, R.N., New Jersey; Miss Frances Munro, Somerville Hospital, 
Boston; Miss Elizabeth Schentzer, Maryland Union Hospital; Miss N. J. 
Lackland, vice-president of the Maryland State Association; Miss Louise Green¬ 
wood and Miss Mary J. Cole, delegates of the Buffalo General Hospital; Miss 
Kate V. McEvoy, St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York; Miss Louisa T. Acker, 
private duty, and Dr. Worcester, of the Waltham Training-School for Nurses. 

Germany .—Sister Agnes Karll, president of the German. Nurses’ Associa¬ 
tion, formerly matron Altstadtisches Krankenhaus, Magdeburg, and the fol¬ 
lowing members of the association: Sister Lydia Edelbiittel, Sister Clara 
Freitag, Sister Hertha Coblenger, Sister Johanna Schneider, Sister Martha 
Warucke, Sister Maida Liibben, Sister Clara Weidemann, Sister Hedwig Kirstein, 
Sister Bertha Kiers, Sister Margot Balan, Sister Marie Stangen, Sister Emma 
Zeeck, Sister Eugenie von Raussendorff, Sister Hedwig Kohler, Sister Minna 
Jacobi, Sister Wilhelmina Schaub, Sister Louise Franke, Sister Helene Hauff, 
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Sister Martha Oasterlen, Sister Helene Hoffmann, Sister A. Wolff, and Frau 
Rittmeister Pretorius and Fraulein Holier, passive members. 

France. —Madame Alphen Salvador, president of the Professional School for 
the Assistance of the Sick, Paris. 

Canada. —Miss Emily Chilman, lady superintendent of the General Hos¬ 
pital, Stratford, Canada. 

Denmark. —Fru Charlotte Norrie, foundation member. 

Holland. —Miss Kruysse, lady superintendent of the Wilhelmina Hospital,' 
Amsterdam. 

Sweden. —Miss S. Peterson and two nursing sisters. 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick was deputed to act as the delegate of the Victorian 
Trained Nurses’ Association, and Miss Rose Creal, matron of the Sydney Hos¬ 
pital, of the Australasian Trained Nurses’ Association. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The morning session opened at ten a.m. Fraulein Agnes Karll, president 
of the German Nurses’ Association, had brought bouquets of lovely roses and 
cornflowers for the president and International officers, which brightened the 
platform with a pleasant touch of color. 

AGENDA. 

The Agenda of the day’s business was as follows: 

1. Minutes. 

2. Presidential address. 

3. To receive general and financial reports. 

4. To appoint scrutineers of the nomination papers for the offices of presi¬ 
dent, honorary secretary, and honorary treasurer. 

5. To consider the affiliation of National Councils. 

6. To consider the adoption of official organs. 

7. To define the method of work for the next quinquennial period. 

8. To receive reports from affiliated countries on: 

(A) Legislation effected for trained nurses— 

(а) By State registration. 

(б) Under government departments in the army and navy. 

(B) Education. 

To define a curriculum of education and a minimum standard 
qualifying for registration as a trained nurse. 

9. Other business. 

The president said that before the opening of the session Fraulein Agnes 
Karll, president of the German Nurses’ Association, would like to say a few 
words to the nurses who had come from other countries to Berlin. 

Fraulein Karll said it was a very great pleasure to her to welcome, in the 
name of the German nurses, their visitors from other countries. Nursing in 
Germany had been in the hands of religious orders for four hundred or five 
hundred years, and the founders and members of the German Nurses’ Associa¬ 
tion had had a hard struggle to inaugurate the society. It was like sunshine 
to her when she first received letters from Mrs. Bedford Fenwick and Miss 
Dock telling her that the International Council of Nurses would hold its meeting 
in Berlin. It was a great pleasure to meet the nurses from other nations, and 
she felt sure that the International Council of Nurses would be a great help to 
German nurses. 

MINUTES. 

The president then called upon the honorary secretary to read the minutes 
of the last meeting. 
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Mias Dock said that the minutes were very lengthy, and that, with the per¬ 
mission of the meeting (which was granted), she would read a short synopsis 
of them. This was as follows: 

At the meeting of the International Congress of Women in London in 
June, 1899, a section on trained nursing had been arranged at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, who was the convener of the Professional Section. 

The Nursing Section elicited much interest, and was well attended by 
English nurses, among whom were many who are now members of the council. 
The meetings were presided over by Mrs. Sewall and Lady Aberdeen. There 
were present also Mrs. Grace Neill, who is Assistant Inspector of Hospitals in 
New Zealand; Miss M. H. Watkins, one of the first nurses to be registered in 
South Africa; Fru Norrie, of Denmark, who had given time and labor to 
nursing organizations in Denmark, and several nurses from the United States. 

The interest aroused by the Nursing Section was such that Mrs. Fenwick 
suggested the formation of an International Council, to meet every five years 
at the times of the Congresses of Women. The idea was cordially received by 
all, and those who had taken part in the sessions formed themselves into a 
Provisional Committee to arrange the details of organization. 

Several meetings of an informal character were held, the most important 
one of which was at St. Bartholomew’s, at the house of the matron, Miss 
Stewart, where the British members were authorized to draw up a draft con¬ 
stitution. 

This duty was accepted, and in due time the constitution was circulated 
among the members and was adopted. Its main features were that it provided 
for membership to consist of national organizations, whenever there were 
enough such bodies to unite together, and, for the time being, of the individuals 
who had founded it, and who were placed upon the council or governing board, 
and for honorary vice-presidents in countries unorganized. 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, of England, was elected president; Miss Snively, of 
Canada, treasurer, and Miss Dock, of the United States, secretary. As there 
was only one country—viz., the United States—sufficiently well organized to be 
ready for membership, the individual members have carried on the council 
until to-day, in the meantime doing all they could to stimuate organization in 
other countries. 

In 1901 there was a World’s Fair held in Buffalo, U.S.A., and the council, 
thinking this would be a good opportunity for bringing nurses together, arranged 
to hold a meeting at that time and place in order to celebrate the twentieth 
century, and suggested a Congress of Nurses at the same time. As the Ameri¬ 
can nurses were all intending to hold meetings at that time, the proposal was 
warmly taken up, and in due time the congress was held, and the International 
Council of Nurses held a special meeting at which reports were received from 
eight countries showing the condition of nursing and of nursing education. These 
reports were published with the transactions of the congress, and some reprints 
were made, of which several are here to-day. 

Some additions were made to membership, which, at the present day, 
consists of the following names: 

COUNCILLORS. 

President: 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, founder of the International Council of Nurses; late 
matron and superintendent of nursing of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lon¬ 
don. Honorary associate of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
holder of the Distinguished Order of the Greek Red Cross. 

Honorary Secretary: 

Miss L. L. Dock, late honorary secretary of the American Society of Superin¬ 
tendents of Training-Schools for Nurses. 

Honorary Treasurer: 

Miss M. Agnes Snively, lady superintendent of the General Hospital, Toronto. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Miss ,Isla Stewart, matron and superintendent of nursing, St. Bartholomew’s 
' Hospital, London; president of the Matrons’ Council of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
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Miss M. Breay, late matron of the Metropolitan Hospital, London, and of the 
English Hospital, Zanzibar; honorary secretary of the Matrons’ Council 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Miss Cureton, late lady superintendent of the Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge. 

Miss G. Knight, lady superintendent of the General Hospital, Nottingham. 

Miss M. Mollett, matron of the Royal South Hants and Southampton Hospital, 
Southampton. 

Miss M. Huxley, late lady superintendent of the Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital 
Dublin. F ’ 

Miss L. Bradshaw, lady superintendent of Donnybrook Hospital, Dublin. 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 

Miss M. A. Nutting, superintendent of nurses and principal of the Training- 
School for Nurses, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

Miss Brennan, superintendent of the Nurse-Training School, Memorial Hospital, 
Richmond, Va. ' 

Mrs. Quintard, late superintendent of the Nurse-Training School, General Hos¬ 
pital, Puerto Principe, Cuba. 

Miss Lucy Walker, superintendent of the Nurse-Training School, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Miss Hanna Kindbom, late professor of nursing in the University of Texas. 

Miss I. Merritt, superintendent of the Nurse-Training School, The Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Maud Banfield, superintendent of the Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Miss Dolliver, superintendent of nurses of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. 

Miss Drown, superintendent of nurses of the Boston City Hospital, Boston. 

Miss Palmer, editor-in-chief of The American Journal of Nursing, Rochester. 

Miss Nevins, superintendent of nurses, Garfield Hospital, Washington. 

Miss McMillan, superintendent of nurses, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 

Miss Maxwell, superintendent of nurses, Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 

Miss Mclsaac, superintendent of nurses, Illinois Training-School, Chicago. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

Miss Murray, late lady superintendent of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

Miss S. B. McGahey, late lady superintendent of the Prince Alfred Hospital, 
Sydney. 

Miss M. D. Farquharson, lady superintendent of Bendigo Hospital, Victoria. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Mrs. Grace Neill, Assistant Inspector of Hospitals, N. Z. 

DENMARK. 

Fru Charlotte Norrie, corresponding secretary of the Danish National Council 
of Women. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Appointed under Article II. 

EUROPE. 

Great Britain and Ireland: Miss Isla Stewart, matron of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London; Miss E. C. Sandford, late lady superintendent of the 
City Hospital, Edinburgh. 

Germany: Fraulein Hedwig von Schlichting, late lady superintendent of the 
General Hospital, Hamburg. 

Holland: Mej L. Kruysse, lady superintendent of the Wilhelmina Hospital, 
Amsterdam. 

Italy: Miss Amy Turton, directress of the Casa di Cura, Florence. 

ASIA. 

India: Miss C. R. Mill, lady superintendent of the European Hospital, Bombay. 
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AMERICA. 

Canada: Miss M. A. Snively, lady • superintendent of the General Hospital, 

Toronto. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Federated Australia: Miss S. B. MeGahey, late lady superintendent of the 

Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney. 

Tasmania: Miss Milne, lady superintendent of the Hospital, Launceston. 

Now, at this quinquennial period the council stands ready to receive national 
organizations of nurses into membership, as the constitution provides, and we 
hope that in five years from now the International Council will be composed 
of the national associations of many countries. 

It was proposed by. Miss Stewart, seconded by Miss Mollett, and carried, 
that the report be adopted and placed on the minutes. 

The minutes of the last meeting were then taken as read and confirmed. 

The president then said: 

We have come here to-day to hold the first quinquennial business meeting of 
the International Council of Nurses. Since the council was tentatively founded 
in 1899 it has been working on an individual basis, and its members have been 
striving to forward its objects—the promotion of greater unity of thought, 
sympathy, and purpose, of international communication between nurses, and of 
international conference. The ideal of the council, however, as Miss Dock has 
shown, is that admission to membership shall be through national organizations, 
and it is satisfactory to be able to report that three countries have now national 
associations organized and eligible for affiliation with the International Council 
of Nurses—the United States, through the American Federation of Nurses; 
England, through the Provisional Committee recently formed of delegates of 
leagues and self-governing nursing societies; and Germany, through the German 
Nurses’ Association. 

This afternoon the meeting will take the form of a conference, when we 
shall receive reports from affiliated countries on (a) Legislation, and (6) Educa¬ 
tion; in the second section we have a paper by Miss Nutting, superintendent 
of the Nursing School of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. This paper 
gives the result of the practical application of the system advocated, while 
those from other countries are suggestive. I therefore propose that we take 
Miss Nutting’s paper as the text of the discussion on this question before putting 
a resolution to the meeting. 

The President’s Address, 
courage. 

Mrs. Fenwick said: I do not propose to give a long address this morning, 
as we have a great deal of business before us, but I should like to say a few 
words on the beautiful virtue of Courage, and I will take as my text the motto 
engraved on the signet ring of the Sultan Akbar: 

“None ever lost himself along a straight road.” 

If we Walk along a straight road towards a definite object we are certain to 
attain our goal eventually, if we do not allow ourselves to be diverted into the 
pleasant by-ways which are so much easier to traverse than the hard, dusty 
main road. But to do this it is necessary to withstand many temptations to the 
right hand and the left, to pursue a difficult, and often solitary, course towards 
the object to be attained. 
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To quote the great Emerson: 

“ It is only as a man puts off all foreign support and stands alone that 
I see him to be strong and prevail. . . . Ask nothing of men, and in' the endless 
mutation, thou alone, firm column, must presently appear the upholder of all 
that surrounds thee. He who knows that power is inborn,, that he is weak 
because he has looked for good out of him and elsewhere, and, so perceiving, 
throws himself unhesitatingly on his thought, instantly rights himself, stands 
in the erect position, commands his limbs, works miracles, just as a man who 
stands on his feet is stronger than a man who stands on his head. 

“ So use all that is called Fortune. Most men gamble with her, and gain 
all or lose all as her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as unlawful these win¬ 
nings, and deal with Cause and Effect, the chancellors of God. In the will 
work and acquire, and thou hast chained the wheel of Chance and shall sit 
hereafter out of fear of her rotations. A political victory, a rise of rentes, the 
recovery of your sick, or the return of your absent friend, or some other 
favorable event, raises your spirits, and you think good days are preparing for 
you. Do not believe it. Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing 
can bring you peace but the triumph of principles.” 

Now, Emerson wrote so many wise and lovely things that one might 
quote him all day long, but it is this principle of standing alone which I wish 
to emphasize, because it is just this that many people find so difficult. 

To accomplish anything we shall find that we must stand alone, alone 
from beginning to end. We must be all in all, not to ourselves, but for our¬ 
selves. 

The majority of people resent individuality; their vanity objects to any 
deviation from the convention. They object to progress because they lack 
vitality, and in competition are surpassed. 

It is a saying of Miss Mollett’s that “all progress is strife to the end,” 
and many women, delicately nurtured, and of a sensitive temperament, object 
to strife, and leave it to the physically stronger sex; they are disinclined to hurl 
themselves into contentious work, which is therefore left to the few who take 
their courage in both hands and dare to stand alone. 

Moral Courage, which is certainly its highest form, is a virtue of which 
women have displayed their full share; but I am not inclined to attribute this 
entirely to a love of truth, but partly to their ignorance of the results which 
follow its display, and of the unhappiness and persecution to which reformers 
in all ages have been subjected. 

Looking back over the last twenty years, I am not quite sure whether, if 
I had been better able to gauge the results of my actions, I should not have 
hesitated, before entering on the campaign of nursing reform, of subjecting 
myself to intimidation, insult, and persecution. I hope it would have made 
no difference, but I cannot be sure. 

It is a very inspiring thought to those engaged in the work of nursing 
organization to remember that the whole work of nursing reform has been the 
work of women. Those of us who can look back for a quarter of a century 
remember the nursing in our hospitals in a very different condition from that 
which obtains at present. It was not until cultured women with a high sense 
of duty and possessed of exceptional courage entered hospital wards, that, in 
the face of enormous obstacles, method, order, and refinement were introduced, 
and the atmosphere purified physically and morally. 
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At the last meeting of this council I said a few words on the subject of 
work, and I must confess myself to-day perfectly satisfied with the result of 
• the labors of the members all over the world since that occasion. They have 
done well. I give you for our watchword for the next quinquennial period that 
of Courage, and I have not the slightest doubt that, bearing it in mind, we 
shall be able to accomplish all that our hearts desire. 

Maybe we shall not be called upon to endure in the future as we have 
been in the past. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that nurses have won their 
battle, the right to think and judge for themselves, to help and govern them¬ 
selves. 

Let us, then, as professional nurses, stand before the world banded together 
for the benefit of humanity to perform work for the community, not only pallia¬ 
tive but preventive—in short, let us try to leave the world in some slight degree 
better than we found it. Until our next meeting— Courage. 

GENERAL REPORT. 

The general report, presented by the honorary secretary, Miss L. L. Dock, 
was as follows: 

Since the meeting of the officers of the International Council of Nurses, 
held at Buffalo, U.S.A., in September, 1901, the president has been in con¬ 
stant communication with the honorary officers and honorary vice-presidents 
of the council. 

In Great Britain .—Miss Isla Stewart, honorary vice-president, has done 
much to 4 encourage cooperation among trained nurses by the active part she 
has taken as president of the Matrons’ Council of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the League of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Nurses, and it is gratifying to 
report that the matrons of several important training-schools have stimulated 
the desire for cooperation among the nursing staffs, and taken the initiative in 
helping them to form leagues for professional and social intercourse. Miss 
Stewart is in favor of strengthening the bonds of union among certificated 
nurses by affiliation between the leagues, which would bring the nurses of the 
various schools into touch by cooperation, and thus upon a wide and liberal basis, 
founded on the graduate vote, enable nurses to meet and discuss, in a helpful 
manner, their professional and social affairs, out of which cooperation it is 
hoped that a National Council of Nurses for the United Kingdom may in time 
be evolved on thoroughly representative lines—Scotland and Ireland forming 
branch or national councils if so inclined. 

With this end in view Miss Stewart recently called a conference in London 
of delegates from the self-governing leagues and societies. The meeting unani¬ 
mously resolved that it was desirable that national councils of nurses be 
formed, and recommended the formation of a Provisional Committee of delegates 
from the societies represented at the meeting with a view to affiliation with the 
International Council of Nurses, the formation of a national council to be 
considered when the number represented by delegation amounted to five thousand. 

In Scotland and Ireland .—In Scotland cooperation among nurses is prac¬ 
tically non-existent, but an influential committee has recently been formed, upon 
which several prominent nurses have seats, with the object of promoting State 
registration of nurses. No doubt by this means nurses will be educated as to 
their professional interests and duties, and will learn to appreciate the benefits 
of cooperation. 

In Ireland the matrons of the leading hospitals and nursing institutions 
have, during the past year, initiated the Irish Nurses’ Association, of which 
several hundreds of certificated sisters and nurses have already become members. 

In the United States of America .—In the United States of America the 
nursing profession is effectively organized on cooperative lines, and two great 
national societies of nurses—the American Society of Superintendents of Train¬ 
ing-Schools for Nurses, and the Nurses’ Associated Alumna; of the United States 
(that is a society of affiliated leagues)—have come together by delegation and 
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formed the American Federation of Nurses (in effect a national council of 
nurses ), which is ready and willing to affiliate with the National Councils of 
Nurses of other countries when formed, and thus to compose the International 
Council of Nurses, as provided for in its existing constitution. 

As the result of the solidarity of the nursing profession in the United 
States, and the respect which it engenders in the public mind, State registration 
of nurses has been effected in five States of the Union. 

In Australasia effective cooperation exists in New South Wales and Victoria 
among trained nurses through association in the Australasian Trained Nurses’ 
Society, the Victorian Trained Nurses’ Association, the Prince Alfred Hospital 
Trained Nurses’ Reunion, and the recently-formed Australasian Matrons’ Coun¬ 
cil—in the building up of which societies Miss S. B. MeGahey, honorary vice- 
president, and Miss M. D. Farquharson, councillor, have worked untiringly. 

In New Zealand .—The profession of nursing has been put on a legal 
basis in New Zealand by act of Parliament, a bill for the registration of 
trained nurses having been passed in 1901, by which a minimum standard of 
education and qualification in nursing has been defined. Mrs. Grace Neill, coun¬ 
cillor, to whose efforts legislation was largely due, has been appointed Deputy 
Registrar for the Colony, and is of opinion that the system of registration by 
the State has already proved of great benefit to the community. 

In Canada .—The growth of cooperation among nurses is slow, but is pro¬ 
ceeding on alumna; lines. Owing to its geographical position it has participated 
in much of the progress effected by Canadian women trained and holding high 
professional positions in the United States. Canadian matrons cooperate with 
their American colleagues, and together form the American Society of Superin¬ 
tendents of Training-Schools, and the courtesy of social amenity is constantly 
exchanged between leagues of Canadian and American nurses. 

The honorary treasurer, Miss Agnes Snively, lady superintendent of the 
General Hospital, Toronto, is in warm sympathy with all that tends to create 
a deeper sense of professional responsibility among trained nurses, and is 
doing good work in encouraging cooperation among Canadian nurses. 

• In the Province of Ontario the Ontarian Graduate Nurses’ Association has' 
recently been formed, which is working in the interests of legislation for nurses. 
Doubtless other Provinces will follow. 

In Holland .—Miss L. Kruysse, honorary vice-president, takes a leading part 
in cooperative movements. A Matrons’ Council is now formed in Holland, 
consisting of some forty members, which meets in friendly conclave; there are 
two associations of nurses, and great progress is being made in the professional 
and social well-being of Dutch nurses. 

In Germany .—There has been formed the German Nurses’ Association, of 
which Fraulein Agnes Karll is president, and this little band of courageous 
women will, no doubt, with time and determination effect the liberation of trained 
nurses in Germany from conditions of labor which are incompatible with the 
spirit of an age which demands responsibility for personal action. 

A school for hospital matrons in Germany has been organized by the 
sisters of the Bavarian Association of the Red Cross at Munich, of which 
Sister Clementine von Wallmenieh is head, and it has been entrusted with 
training matrons for all the German Red Cross Homes; its constitution is 
wonderfully complete. 

In India .—Miss Charlotte Richmond Mill, lady superintendent of St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, has accepted the invitation to act as honorary vice- 
president for India. Miss Mill held in this country the position of assistant 
matron at the Lewisham Infirmary, and had experience in India as a sister in 
the Plague Nursing Service. 

In South Africa .—In South Africa we have now an honorary vice-president. 
Miss J. C. Child, lady superintendent of the New Somerset Hospital, Cape 
Town. Nurses both in Cape Colony and Natal are registered under the respective 
Medical Councils, but so far nurses themselves take no part in the examination 
of candidates for a nursing diploma. It would be advantageous if a conjoint 
board of medical men and nurses were appointed to conduct the nursing examina¬ 
tions. Owing to the unquiet condition of the country in recent years internal 
progress lias been difficult, but the outlook for the future is hopeful. 
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CONSULTATION OF HONORARY OFFICERS. 

In August, 1903, the president and honorary secretary met in conference 
in Amsterdam in reference to the necessary arrangements for the forthcoming 
meeting of the Grand Council at Berlin in June, 1904. 

Subsequently the Organizing Committee of the quinquennial meeting, con¬ 
sisting of the British members of the International Council of Nurses, which 
was held in London on October 22, suggested the following ladies for nomination 
for election to the positions of honorary officers for the ensuing quinquennial, 
period: 

President. 

Miss Susan B. McGahey, graduate London Hospital Training-School for 
Nurses, London; honorary vice-president for Federated Australia; lady super¬ 
intendent of Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney; president of the Prince Alfred 
Hospital Trained Nurses’ Reunion; late honorary secretary Australasian Trained 
Nurses’ Association, and its delegate to the International Council of Nurses and 
Congress, Buffalo, U.S.A., 1901; honorary member Matrons’ Council of Great 
Britain and Ireland; member Australasian Matrons’ Council. 

Honorary Secretary. 

Miss L. L. Dock, the present honorary secretary, has consented to stand 
for reflection. 

Honorary Treasurer. 

Miss Margaret Breay, honorary secretary of the Matrons’ Council of Great 
Britain and Ireland, late matron of the Metropolitan Hospital, London, and 
matron of the English Hospital, Zanzibar; assistant editor British Journal of 
Nursing, graduate St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

It was also arranged by the Organizing Committee that reports, for presenta¬ 
tion to the quinquennial meeting, should be invited from experts in the various 
countries on: 

1. Legislation effected for trained nurses— 

(а) By State registration; 

(б) Under government departments in the army and navy. 

2. Education. 

To define a curriculum of education and a minimum standard qualify¬ 
ing for registration as a trained nurse. 

In the absence of Miss Snively, the honorary treasurer, the president called 
upon Miss Breay to read the 


FINANCIAL REPORT. 

This showed a balance in hand on January 1, 1901, of fourteen dollars and 
eighteen cents, and of donations received by the treasurer since that time of 
fourteen dollars and seventy-five cents. The balance in the Treasurer’s hands 
on May 14, 1904, was eighteen dollars and forty-two cents. 

Miss Breay also reported that since the formation of the Council eighteen 
pounds and ten shillings had been received for the expenses of the council in 
Great Britain, mainly the gift of an anonymous friend. 

The adoption of the reports was proposed by Miss Mollett, seconded by 
Miss Burr. 

Miss Mollett further proposed that the thanks of the council be accorded 
to the honorary officers for their economical management, and Miss Burr pro¬ 
posed that its. thanks be also conveyed to the anonymous friend who had so 
generously subscribed to the funds in Great Britain. Both these propositions 
were carried by acclamation. The general and financial reports were then 
adopted. 

The following ladies were then appointed scrutineers to examine the 
voting papers which had been sent in for the election of honorary, officers for 
the ensuing quinquennial period: 
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Miss Isla Stewart. 

Miss Margaret Huxley. 

Miss M. E. Thornton. 

AFFILIATION OF NATIONAL COUNCILS. 

The president explained that in drafting its constitution the International 
Council of Nurses had followed the organization of the International Council 
of Women, the principle adopted 'being that the International Council should be 
composed of national councils represented in the International by duly appointed 
delegates, and that national councils, in their turn, should be composed of dele¬ 
gates from self-governing nursing associations—that is to say, associations of 
nurses in which the nurses who composed them had the power of the vote. 

In the United States the organization of a national council was complete. 
There the graduates of the various schools formed themselves into alumnse 
associations, which were united in the National Associated Alumnae, and later, 
by conjoint delegation with the American Society of Superintendents of Training- 
Schools, formed the American Federation of Nurses, which, again, was affiliated 
to the National Council of Women. 

America was a great place for organization, due no doubt to the fact that 
Americans legislated for their own times, and left those who came after them 
to manage their own affairs. 

In Great Britain there were three strong national elements—English, 
Scotch, and Irish—which were not always blended in a perfect manner. Each 
had national characteristics, and it was a matter for consideration whether 
Great Britain and Ireland should have one National Council, or whether each 
country should organize separately. 

In the largest society of nurses in Great Britain, the Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee Institute, it had been found expedient for each country to have its own 
branch, and it seemed probable that it would be best for the National Council 
of Nurses to adopt this method. Ireland had its Irish Nurses’ Association, 
which could act as a national council. It was a young society, but not quite 
so young as it appeared, as it was a wider development of the former Nurses’ 
Club. The Scotch were sturdy but slow, and must be given time. In England 
a tumultuous upheaval was still seething. English nurses were divided into two 
parties, the Reactionaries and the Progressives, and neither had much use for 
the other. At a conference of progressives recently called by Miss Isla Stewart, 
honorary vice-president for England, a Provisional Committee of forty-two nurses, 
representing seven self-governing societies, was formed to act as the intermediary 
between that country and the International Council until such time as the 
nurses represented numbered five thousand, when the full constitution of a 
national council would be considered. It spoke well for the enthusiasm of the 
forty-two delegates forming the Provisional Committee that fifteen out of 
that number were present at this meeting. 

In Germany, as Fraulein Karll had explained, the German Nurses’ Associa¬ 
tion had been formed by nurses called the “ Free Sisters,” because after their 
training is over they claim the right to a self-governing life. Thus their 
organization is like that of English and American nurses. Everyone realized 
the good work done by the religious orders, but that was no reason why the 
Free Sisters should not organize on lines which seemed good to them. They 
had a right to an individual and professional life uncontrolled by religious 
communities. 

There was at present very little organization of nurses except in the three 
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countries she had mentioned, but if they were prepared to affiliate,.and so form 
the International Council of Nurses on a corporate instead of an. individual basis, 
the number of nurses represented would be upward of eight thousand, quite a 
sufficient number to form a solid foundation of a council organized on representa¬ 
tive lines. 

The only persons who had a right to vote on this question were the founda¬ 
tion members and the honorary vice-presidents. She would now like to ask 
the representatives Of the countries concerned their feeling on: the matter; 
perhaps Miss Thornton, the delegate of the National Associated Alumnae of 
the United States, would tell the meeting the feeling of American nurses on the 
question. 

Miss Thornton said she thought there was not much room for argument 
' on the question. The American Federation of Nurses was quite willing to come 
into the council. She thought there was nothing to be done but to get into 
international relations. 

Miss Dock here suggested that there were delegates of alumnae associations 
in the room who would like to say something. She added, “ Don’t take a three 
thousand miles trip across the Atlantic to get to this meeting and then sit 
silent.” 

Miss Ehrlicher, New York; Miss Fulmer, Chicago, and the delegates of the 
Jersey City Association and of the Buffalo General Alumnae Association having 
spoken in warm support of international affiliation, 

Miss Isla Stewart said that, having worked hard in the cause of nursing 
organization for seventeen years, it was with great pleasure that she recently 
took the chair at the meeting of Associated Leagues to which Mrs. Fenwick 
had referred. She had to report that they were not only ready to enter into 
international relations, but eager and enthusiastic in regard to the question. 

Miss Rogers (Leicester) said she was not at the meeting, but the Leicester 
League was eager to come in. 

Mis s Pell-Smith (Leicester) thought there were no two sides to the question. 

The nurses of the world must cease to be isolated and become international. 
The lesson of the week had been the great help and encouragement afforded by 
international cooperation. She trusted the outcome of the present meeting 
Would be strong international union. 

Miss Burr (St. John’s House) said she was heart and soul in support 
of the proposition. She hoped the International Council of Nurses would 
eventually embrace every nation in the world. 

Miss Huxley (Dublin) said that she could not speak officially for the Irish 
Nurses’ Association. She was unable to say it would join, but she felt sure . 
it would consider the question of international affiliation with interest. 

Frauleih Karll (Germany) said that the committee of the German Nurses’ 
Association had authorized her to say it was ready to join the International 
Council of Nurses. 

Miss Kruysse (Holland) said that country had at present no real central 
organization. 

Madame Salvador (Paris) said that a commencement was now being made 
td found a. proper nursing school in Paris. The training was for two years, 
and then the pupils signed On for another three years to work in connection 
With the school. At .present there was no association of French nurses. 

It was then proposed by Miss Isla-Stewart, seconded by Miss Dock, and 
carried unanimously: 
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That invitations be officially sent to the Federation of American Nurses, 
the Provisional Committee of the National Council of Nurses of England, and the 
German Nurses’ Association, inviting them to affiliate with the International 
Council of Nurses.” 

THE ADOPTION OP OFFICIAL ORGANS. 

The president said that it was necessary the council should have an official 
organ in each country where a national council was formed, in order that inter¬ 
national news might be communicated to the members with the least waste of 
energy. She proposed that the council should adopt an official organ in each 
of the countries which expressed its willingness to enter into international rela¬ 
tions. 

There were two journals which stood, and had always stood, for cooperation 
among nurses—the British Journal of Nursing, a weekly journal which had 
been edited by nurses for the last eleven years, and The American Journal of 
Nursing, a monthly journal, also edited by nurses. 

The German nurses had as yet no journal of their own. She suggested, 
therefore, that official information should be sent to Fraulein Karll, to place 
where she thought well, until the German Nurses’ Association had its own 
organ. 

It was proposed by Miss Burr and seconded by Miss Cutler that the British 
Journal of Nursing be adopted as the official organ of the International Council 
of Nurses in Great Britain. 

It was proposed by Miss Sanborn, and seconded by Miss Ebrlicher, that The 
American Journal of Nursing should be the official organ in the United States 
of America. 

Fraulein Karll explained the position to the German nurses present. 

It was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously “ That the British 
Journal of Nursing and The American Journal of Nursing be adopted as the 
official organs of the International Council of Nurses, and that all official 
information be sent by the secretary to Fraulein Karll.” 

THE APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 

The president then announced that the scrutineers reported the election of 
the following honorary officers for the next quinquennial period: 

President, Miss S. B. McGahey, Australasia. 

Bonorary secretary, Miss L. L. Dock, United States of America. 

Honorary treasurer. Miss Margaret Breay, Great Britain and Ireland. 

She said that the council was much to be congratulated on the officers 
returned. 

Miss McGahey, until recently the matron of the Royal Prince Alfred Hos¬ 
pital, Sydney, did not now hold an official position. There was sometimes a feel¬ 
ing that when a woman relinquished her official position she was no longer a 
nurse. But when we looked back over the work Miss McGahey had done for 
nursing in Australasia we should see that it was continuous and progressive for 
the benefit of nurses and the profession. Much would depend on her in the 
International Council, and we must ask her to use the best of her energies to 
bring the Australasian nurses into international sympathy and relations with 
other nations. 

Miss Dock was well known to those present. She was so cosmopolitan that' 
we felt she belonged to us all, and it would be impossible to have a more 
acceptable honorary secretary. 
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Miss Margaret Breay’s experience would be invaluable to the council. No 
woman in England had done more for the organization of nursing than Miss 
Breay—quiet, unobtrusive, untiring work, which was producing great results. 

Miss Dock said that, according to the constitution, a president who retired 
at the close of a full term of office became an honorary president with a seat 
on the Executive Committee and Grand Council for life. She moved that Mrs. 
Fenwick be accordingly appointed to this position. She moved that the honorary 
president receive the grateful thanks of the council. She moved that Mrs. Fen¬ 
wick do all the work on this side. 

In seconding, Miss Stewart said no one knew what Mrs. Fenwick’s work 
had been as she did. She must own that during the last seventeen years she 
should many times have fainted by the way if it had not been for her. No 
one was better qualified to speak on courage than Mrs. Fenwick. She had 
the courage of conviction, the courage of a fighter, the courage of patience. If 
Miss Breay had done more than any other woman for nursing organization in 
England, Mrs. Fenwick had done more than any other woman in the world. 

Miss Huxley said she thought it a very great loss to the council that 
Mrs. Fenwick did not continue in office as president. The members knew her, 
her work, and her courage. Only a few weeks ago she had visited Ireland, 
and she was recognized by Irish nurses as one who had their true interests at 
heart. She hoped, that five years hence Mrs. Fenwick would again accept office 
as president. 

Mrs. Fenwick said that, to be quite frank, she had the welfare of the 
council at heart when the provision that retiring presidents should become 
honorary presidents with a vote on the Executive Committee and Grand Council 
for life was incorporated in the constitution. History had shown that in the 
early days of organization complete disruption every five years was injurious. At 
the same time, it was a great mistake to imagine that only one person was 
capable of holding a particular office; she objected to the monopoly of office— 
it was contrary to the principles of internationalism. In her opinion there should 
be a fresh president for each quinquennial period. In thanking Miss Stewart 
and Miss Huxley most heartily for their appreciative words, she begged to say 
that in her capacity of honorary president she hoped still to put her finger into 
every international nursing pie. 

THE NEXT QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD. 

Mrs. Fenwick then said that the council would be glad to receive sugges¬ 
tions, if anyone present desired to offer them, as to the method of work for the 
next quinquennial period. The last five years had been occupied in quiet 
organization work. In the large majority of countries nurses did not yet 
understand the principles of cooperation and internationalism, and the work 
of the council was to educate the graduate in every country in her duty towards 
her nurse neighbor. The world was a very small place. By international com¬ 
munication we learnt that our own little hospital did not constitute .the nursing 
world, nor even our own league or national association. Science compelled us 
to realize that internationalism was inevitable in the future, that units counted 
for very little, their relative value in the sphere of creation being infinitesimal. 

Miss Mollett said it was important to remember that the International 
Council was formed of national councils, which, in their turn, were composed 
of associations of graduate nurses, or training-school leagues. Therefore, all 
who had the interests of the council at heart should bend their energies towards 
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stimulating the formation of additional leagues, so that national councils 
might have the whole body of nurses in each country behind them. 

Mrs. Fenwick said that at present we had in Great Britain a Provisional 
Committee, not a fully-organized national council. This committee was formed 
Of delegates from seven self-governing leagues and societies, and represented 
about two thousand nurses, and it was the desire of all those who Composed the 
committee that others should come in and increase its influence. A national 
council would not be formed untilfive thousand nurses were represented. 

The growth of a national council in Great Britain would probably be slow, 
but it would be better to begin with a Provisional Committee representing two 
thousand members animated by a progressive spirit than a large council not 
inspired by the spirit of unity. 

Miss Dock reminded those present of the power of the press, and asked 
all connected with nursing journals to repeat in them international ideas and 
principles and to disseminate information as to the objects of the International 
Council of Nurses. 

This concluded the business of the morning session, and the meeting then 
adjourned till two o’clock. The nurses present took luncheon together in a 
garden near at hand, the arrangements having kindly been made by Fraulein 
Karll. Lavinia L. Dock, 

Honorary Secretary. 

(To be continued.) 


STATE MEETINGS 

New York State. —Another initial step has been taken in connection with 
the registration of nurses in the State of New York. This step relates to the 
third item under the waiver, which reads thus: “ The State of New York shall 

also grant a certificate to any nurse of good moral character who has been 
engaged in the actual practice of nursing for not less than three years next 
prior to the passage of this act (April 27, 1903) who shall satisfactorily pass 
an examination in practical nursing within three years hereafter.” In accord¬ 
ance with this provision of the law the examiners met the applicants at the 
four appointed stations, Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, and New York, on June 
21, at eight-thirty A. M. 

The morning examination consisted in simple demonstration of some of the 
essential points in nursing. Nothing difficult or “ catchy” was asked. Only such 
demonstrations were demanded and such questions were asked as would exhibit 
the deftness, common-sense, and adaptability of the nurse. In the afternoon 
each applicant presented herself at the place appointed for the written examina¬ 
tion. This also was designed to be a fair test of such points as a nurse must 
be conversant with in order to give intelligent care in a case of illness. 

The result of the examinations have not yet been ascertained, but it is 
believed that it will-prove satisfactory to all who have at heart the interest 
of both the public and the nurse. The next examination is scheduled for January 
24, 1905, at the four stations before mentioned. Applications should be made 
at, least ten days in advance to the College Department of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

The State Board of Nurse Examiners has almost completed its first year’s 
work. It has been in many ways a year of interesting experiences, but at the 
same time, by virtue of its pioneer ■ element, it has often been very puzzling. 
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and the board has felt its responsibility for establishing a right precedent and 
one that at the same time can easily be maintained. 

It was in a sense unfortunate for the nurses’ bill that it should have been 
passed just before the extensive changes in the university which have been 
taking place this winter. And yet it really is the board alone that has felt 
the inconvenience to any extent. The nursing body has borne its share only in 
the way of delays in response to applications or correspondences. These delays 
must still be expected for a few more months to come, and irregularities will 
doubtless occur until the Regents’ Office is running smoothly again. The board 
has felt the inconvenience in the rearrangements, more especially in uncertainty 
as to the extent of its responsibility in administering the new law. When the 
Board of Examiners was first organized (September, 1903) the members were 
called upon to recommend to the Regents of the University a minimum stand¬ 
ard of education to be required of the training-schools applying for registra¬ 
tion. They were also requested to examine such applicants and to determine 
the eligibility of such schools. After the passage of the unification bill, whioh 
made necessary the complete reorganization of the university, it was decided 
by the new Commissioner that all training-schools applying for registration 
from within the State should be inspected by one of the regular inspectors from 
the Regents’ Office. Since that time the registration of the schools has been 
recommended by that officer and not by the Board of Examiners. This is in 
direct accord with the letter of the law. 

Members of the board have been frequently asked if nurses trained in 
Canada are eligible for registration under the New York law. Nurses from 
any part of the world can be registered under exactly the same conditions as 
those American-born and trained, provided the training-schools from which 
they are graduated are registered with the Regents of the University. It is 
only fair that if Canadian trained nurses are working in New York State the 
Canadian schools should comply with the same conditions as the schools in the 
United States. Schools as far away as San Francisco are. complying with 
the New York law, although their graduates are much less numerous than are 
the graduates of Toronto, Montreal, and other sections of Canada. If the 
graduates of these hospitals who are now working in New York State would 
call the attention of their training-school managers to this matter, doubtless 
many of the Canadian schools would comply at once by making application to 
the Regents of the University. 

The examiners hope that nurses will not be discouraged, but will more 
earnestly press the importance of registration upon those who have not already 
entered their applications. The work is gaining impetus with each month, and 
the more the machinery is in operation the more flexible it becomes. The board 
has had considerable correspondence with nurses who have not understood 
how to proceed to secure registration. For the benefit of these and others 
who may have forgotten or overlooked the instructions printed earlier in the 
Journal the following simple hints are given: 

Send to the Nursing Department, Regents’ Office, Albany, N. Y., for an 
application blank. When you have received the blank answer each question 
clearly and concisely. Omit nothing and do not offer any information that is 
not requested. Ret your two nurses’ endorsements be signed by women promi¬ 
nent in the profession or personally known to the board. Your training-school 
superintendent’s is always a valued signature. Do not send letters of recom- 
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mendation from lay people. If needed, you will be advised of the fact. When 
you have submitted your application wait patiently. It has to pass through 
many hands before you will hear from it again, and “no news is good news.” 
When you finally hold your certificate as registered nurse remember that even 
this is valueless until you have registered it in the County Clerk’s office. If 
you are in doubt about the reading of the law, write to the office at Albany and 
they will send it to you in leaflet form. J. E. Hitchcock, 

Secretary Board of Nurse Examiners, New York State Nurses’ Association. 


Louisiana State Nurses’ Association. —When the Louisiana nurses 
organized it was felt that, the schools being more centralized and fewer nurses 
to be reached, the work should be less difficult than where conditions were more 
complicated by space and numbers. Eew things worth having are easily 
gained, but it was not expected that nurses would object to high educational 
standards, to a Nurses’ Board, and to morality clauses. 

Forces that opposed the organization of training-schools for more than ten 
years, that oppose alumnae associations, St. Barnabas Guilds, and that main¬ 
tain that the medical profession has retrograded by legislation took up the 
work of trying to defeat the bill, using methods of sensational politicians by 
misrepresentation in the press. 

However, the bill had the endorsement of most of the best nurses and 
physicians, of the State Medical Society, and of prominent educators, citizens, 
legislators, and the best of the press. 

We are told that our bill was killed. “ It is not dead, but sleeping,” with 
both eyes open. 

It was almost identical with the Maryland bill and had been inspected by 
some of the best legal men in New Orleans, and yet it was not discovered to 
be unconstitutional, because only qualified electors (males of twenty-one years) 
may hold an office of public trust, until after it had been presented in the 
Legislature. Not being willing to have a full board of doctors, we withdrew the 
bill in committee. In 1898 the new constitution did not incorporate the article 
from that of 1879 allowing women to serve on educational boards. Then too 
our bill was one of many to be withdrawn because of unconstitutionality. 

Our only hope of a nurses’ board lies in a constitutional amendment. 

L. H. Bushey, 

Chairman Press and Publication Committee. 

New Orleans, La., July 7, 1904. 


The Maryland State Board of Examining Nurses. —His Excellency the 
Governor has appointed the following members of the Maryland State Society 
of Nurses as an Examining Board: Miss Mary C. Packard, Garrett Sanitarium, 
Mount Airy, Md.; Miss Agnes Maupin, University of Maryland Training- 
School, Baltimore, Md .; Miss Emma Daly, University of Maryland Training- 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Anna Rutherford, Johns Hopkins Hospital Train¬ 
ing-School, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Elsie Lawler, Johns Hopkins Hospital Training- 
, School, Baltimore, Md. . 
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dr. mcgee’s report 

At last we have reached Japan, and the welcome we have received is 
Alone worth the journey half way around the world. Had we been princesses, 
the hurrahs of the crowds could not have been louder, nor the bows deeper, while 
the warm friendship of the people, both high and low, has been proved in a 
hundred ways. Fortunately for our modesty, we well know that the ovations 
we have received are not intended for us personally, but are an expression of 
the universally felt friendship of the Japanese for Americans, and of their 
deep appreciation of the present sympathy felt for them by our countrymen in 
this, their hour of trial. We are constantly reminded of their debt of gratitude 
to the United States for opening their land to Western civilization half a century 
ago, and being a nation whose hearts are filled with kindliness, the coming of 
American women to give their skilled personal help to the soldiers of the nation 
is deeply and universally appreciated. 

When the big steamer Shawmut anchored in the harbor of Yokohama on 
Friday, April 22, everyone who could do so came out to greet us and escort us 
to the land. First, of course, the newspaper men, who, strange to say, bore a 
large basket of flowers—our first gift here. Close behind, them came the 
Governor of Kanagawa Ken (or State), the Mayor of Yokohama, the chairmen 
of the State Legislature and also of the Chamber of Commerce, the Chief of 
Police, the Harbor Master, and many other officials. With them were the rep¬ 
resentatives of the national Red Cross Society of Japan, who had come from 
Tokyo expressly to greet us—viz., Dr. Takaki, retired Surgeon-General of the 
Navy, and M. Hirayama (both members of the House of Lords of Japan),- and 
Mr. Togo, the secretary of the society. Among the ladies of the party were 
representatives of the patriotic women’s organizations, several of whom had 
come from Tokyo. After landing Mrs. Wood, wife of the military attache of 
our Legation here, arrived by train, while none greeted us more warmly than 
did the American missionaries. 

The steam launches carrying us ashore were escorted by “ sampans,” or 
little native boats, decorated with flags, and at the wharf and along our progress 
to the Kaigin Church the great erowd shouted “banzai” (hurrah), kodacs 
snapped constantly, and as we marched slowly in a procession, preceded by the 
Chief of Police in his handsome uniform, and headed by me, escorted by the 
Governor, all of us bowed to this side and that, carrying bouquets of flowers 
and a roll containing the address of welcome in Japanese. 

After the “ welcome meeting” in the church we were driven to the Grand 
Hotel, where the morning was spent in receiving visitors, and after an elegant 
luncheon, during which a band played for us, we started out to see the city* 
The procession of ourselves and escorts, each in a jinrikisha decorated with 
American and Japanese flags, was everywhere greeted with shouts and bows, 
so that I fear we have but a very vague idea of the city itself. 

Our departure from the city next morning was the occasion of another 
ovation. I had to get off the train to respond to the greetings at each station. 

But if what we received at Yokohama was something beyond what any 
number of American millions could buy, how can I describe' our welcome to the 
capital city of Tokyo ? The station and its approaches were filled with repre¬ 
sentatives of the highest nobility of Japan, government officials, army officers, 
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members of patriotic societies, bodies of nurses, missionaries, and finally the 
common people, who were not left behind in the warmth of their welcome. 
Among the company were relatives of the Emperor and of the former Shoguns, 
two Princesses, Marchioness Oyama, wife of the Field Marshal of the Empire; 
Marchioness Nabeshima, whose husband was one of the greatest of the old 
Daimios, or feudal lords; Baroness Sannomiya, an English lady whose husband 
is Grand Master of Ceremonies to the Emperor, and many other prominent 
women, both titled and untitled. 


No description of our reception would be complete without a full account of 
the Ladies’ Volunteer Nursing Association, which is really an integral part 
of the Red Cross, but as there will be much to say of it in future I shall do 
no more now than to refer to it as the leading one among the many women’s 
societies, and the one most nearly interested in our coming and foremost in 
its welcome. 

On the afternoon of the eventful day of our arrival (April 23) in Tokyo 
we called on our Minister and Mrs. Griscom at the legation and had tea with 
them by invitation. Our host showed us the charming Japanese garden he 
has had constructed in the Legation grounds, with its little lake, in which a 
depression, pebbles, and imagination take the place of water, and its bridge, 
carefully constructed over an equally imaginary but gracefully winding brook. 
Another important feature is the “mountain” which one ascends to view the 
scene, and which may be eight or ten feet high. Other callers that afternoon, 
to our great delight, were Richard Harding Davis, John Fox, Jr., of “ Little 
Shepard” fame, and Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, the writer of many interest¬ 
ing books of travel and a good friend of mine. Her brother has just been made 
Adviser to the Legation, in addition to his duties as Deputy Consul General, 
so they run up to Tokyo from Yokohama very often. The Imperial Hotel is 
still filled with foreign correspondents and military observers, though we hear 
the latter are going to Korea in a few days. It was intended that we should 
go to the same hotel, but, fortunately for us, every room was taken when we 
arrived. This quiet hotel, which we have almost to ourselves, is much pleas¬ 
anter. 


On Monday everyone was up at six o’clock in order to visit the famous 
tombs of the Shoguns in Shiba Park not far away. Unfortunately, there is no 
time now to tell of their interest and magnificence. After breakfast Dr. Takagi 
escorted me, as representative of the party, to pay official calls, and Mrs. Richard¬ 
son, was invited to join us. We first visited Marquis and Marchioness Nabeshima 
in their palace in its large garden. It was interesting to note that on each of 
the various occasions when we have seen this great noble and his wife (almost 
every day) they have worn European dress except on this morning, when the 
latter was in the native costume. Our next visit was to Baron Komura, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, or, as we should say, Secretary of State. He received us in 
his private office, and after I had presented the letter given me by the Japanese 
Minister in Washington he spoke at some length of the friendship between our 
two countries and his pleasure at our coming here at this time. His Excellency 
will be remembered as former Minister to our country. He speaks English 
perfectly, and I was fortunately able to convey to him our thank* for his 
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great kindness in authorizing us, .of all the foreigners who have offered; their, 
help, tq be the ones to represent our country. , . 

We next drove to the Navy Department, where we held quite a conversation 
with the Minister, Baron Yamamoto. 

In addition to meeting the Minister, we had conversations with the Vice- 
Minister (or Assistant Secretary), Rear Admiral M. Saito (brother-in-law of the 
son of Admiral Viscount Nire, now a lieutenant commander on the Hatsuse, 
whom we knew well when he was studying at Annapolis), and the chiefs or 
directors of the divisions of the department, including the chief medical officer 
of the navy. I must add here that Viscountess Nire, the Admiral’s wife, was 
among the first to welcome us, and that she, her daughter, and Admiral Saito 
have all spoken of letters from the Lieutenant Commander about their giving 
me messages from him. 

Our next call was to the Minister of War, his Excellency Mr. Terauchi. 
He sent for his Vice-Minister, for the Director of the Medical Department, 
and, to my great delight, also for the famous Field Marshal, Marquis Oyama, 
Chief of Staff. I talked French to these gentlemen, except the medical officer, 
to whom I gave quite an account of the nursing in our army in German. 

Of course, I did not forget to tell the officials about the Red Cross of Phila¬ 
delphia, whose representatives we are, jointly with the society of Spanish- 
American War Nurses. Much interest has been shown here in our Philadelphia 
society, and our only regret in all our experiences is that its officers and also 
our families could not have shared all our good things. After leaving the War 
Department, we drove to the City Hall to return the calls of the Governor and 
the Mayor of Tokyo. The latter I told of our departure from Philadelphia and 
our farewell from that city’s Mayor. We received invitations to visit the 
public schools and the fine waterworks of the city. 

Returning to our hotel, I found all the nurses ready for lunch, and with 
them was Mr. Nagasaki, the Secretary to the Department of the Imperial House¬ 
hold and the holder of several other important positions at court. He and 
several officers of the Red Cross Society lunched with us, after which we spent 
the afternoon at the Red Cross Hospital. Of this I shall have so much to say 
later that I leave it for the present. 

On the way home I called on the Minister of the Imperial Household, on 
Mrs. Nagasaki, and another high official, but no one was at home, as they were 
Dot expecting us. Dr. Takaki was escort again. 

To my great regret I must leave for another letter the account of visits 
to the laboratory of Dr. Kitasato, the world-famous bacteriologist, of the dinner 
at Marquis Nabeshima’s, of the garden party, both given in our honor, as well 
as of the numerous beautiful and interesting presents we have received, the 
letters of gratitude from a distance and from the common people, of the delega¬ 
tions from societies of all kinds, including even the Buddhist priests, who sent 
a representative, of the Japanese newspapers and their ways, and of those who 
have already become our good friends. 

Of the trip across the Pacific it is only necessary to say that it was slow— 
nearly three weeks—and cold, but the huge boat was so steady that most of. 
the time we could scarcely feel it move. I was not sea-sick except somewhat 
in my head, but had a good rest after the delightful and busy stay in Seattle., 
Of our movements in the future we know almost as little as we did at home, as 
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the greatest secrecy is being maintained. As we may leave any day after the 
expected great battle is fought, few of our numerous invitations have been 
accepted as yet, but among the interesting things that are to fill the next few 
days are a grand banquet given us by the Red Cross Society and the presenta¬ 
tion of all to their Imperial Highnesses, Prince and Princess Kan-in. 

Anita Newcomb McGee, 

Tokyo, April 28, 1904. President Spanish-American War Nurses. 


REPORT OP THE HOSPITAL ECONOMICS COURSE FOR THE CLOSING WEEK OF 

THE YEAR 1904 . 

To Miss Maxwell, Acting Chairman. 

The usual rush of work for the few last weeks of the course is simply a 
repetition of the previous experience. The regular work, of course, must be 
carried on, and as a rule this is quite enough for a student if she wishes to 
maintain her good class standing; at the same time examinations are in the 
near future and loose ends must be gathered up, to say nothing of a little pre¬ 
liminary study, which is often done in the middle of the night. The regular 
class excursions were continued to the last, as they are certainly of great im¬ 
portance, and there are always more places to visit than time and strength 
will allow. 

Some of the excursions of the last few weeks were to Squibb’s chemical 
house, the first work of this kind we had seen, and a thorough inspection of 
all departments of Smith Infirmary, Staten Island. As this was the first 
hospital we had visited outside of the city, being brought face to face with 
conditions so different in many respects to those of the city institutions, the 
discussions were most interesting. The last place visited was the Quarantine 
Station. The laboratories, where so much special work is done and investiga¬ 
tions of important questions are carried on in the most scientific way to the 
most minute detail, could not but be fascinating in interest. We were also 
privileged to see the actual routine rvork of boarding incoming vessels and 
inspection of crews by the Quarantine officer, the sail down the harbor in the 
official tug contributing greatly to the pleasure of the afternoon. 

The last series of lectures by our lecturing staff was delivered by Mrs. 
Robb in May. Probably I have mentioned in my reports before, but think it 
will stand repeating, that not alone the lectures, but meeting the women of 
experience, not to say of great prominence, in our profession adds greatly to 
the value of this special feature of the course. Though the time is usually 
limited and the lecture hours are crowded in with the regular class work, time 
is usually found for informal talks, which certainly are most valuable to the 
students. 

The final examinations came as sure and unfailing as tide and time. So 
far as reports have come in up to the present time the class record is one to 
be proud of. The reports will soon be in and a final understanding made up. 

I am particularly pleased to be able to say that the class as a whole have 
come through the year’s work with a different attitude towards the work 
before them than that of any previous class at the time of completing the course. 
They clearly see the present state and conditions of training-school work and 
seem to realize the difficulties in the path of progress, but while they do not 
expect to revolutionize conditions they are willing to come to the front and 
■ shoulder their part of the burden, expecting to struggle patiently and per¬ 
sistently towards the higher plane. 
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The course of study as given in the June number of the Joubnal looks 
on paper much like the previous courses as seen from time to time in the special 
circular, but there are changes made in those same branches -which can hardly 
be made plain in that list of subjects. A little explanation of a few points 
will show to those who have followed the work closely just how we are en¬ 
deavoring to improve the practical growth of the class work. The scientific 
method of teaching is one branch studied throughout the year; practice teaching 
should follow this in the second year’s work. I am sure such a statement 
could not be questioned, but what are we attempting to do but to put them 
both in this one short year? Our endeavor has been to make application of 
that which we never had, and are only attempting to attain. It always has 
been more or less of a failure, but by strenuous effort I believe the students 
do see the failure, and that is about all I can say for it. 

By the cooperation of several of the instructors and the hearty approval 
of Miss Kinne and Dean Russell I am to attempt a new plan for the coming 
year. It looks very promising, and I am sure will meet the approval of all 
former students. The plan is simply this—that the students have a course in 
methods and practice of teaching during the month of October—three hours a 
week, making not less than twelve lessons; that they then be given charge of a 
class of seventh-grade pupils at the Speyer School to teach hygiene and physiology 
under critical supervision. This will mean extra hours for our students through 
October and extra work for several instructors, which I may say is gladly 
given on their part, owing to their great interest in our special difficulties and 
desire to help us overcome them. 

The money question remains the same as stated in the last report. The 
bills are still unpaid. This certainly is a serious condition, for while the 
expenses are unquestionably at the lowest figure, there is nothing to look 
forward to as income from any source excepting the unstable prospect of free 
gifts. The business policy of the undertaking has never had any footing and 
the conditions are not improving. 

Of the last class to graduate a number are already in positions. Miss 
Wheeler has returned to her former position at Quincy, Ill.; Miss Coleman has 
returned to Saginaw, Mich., and Miss Krueger to La Crosse, Wis.; Miss Shaw 
has been appointed instructor in domestic science at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City; Miss Baldwin as assistant superintendent at the Homoeopathic 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Baker, superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Cedar Rapids, la.; Miss Peterson is to be the assistant superintendent at 
the Newton Hospital, and Miss Parish is in charge of the District Nursing 
at Orange, N. J. The others all have positions under consideration, but have 
not yet reported. Respectfully submitted, Anna L. Aixine. 


EEPOET OP CLASS IN HOSPITAL ECONOMICS 
May was a busy and eventful month for the class. During the first week 
Mrs! Robb visited the college and gave a most instructive course of lectures on 
“ Training-School Administration,” which will be of untold value when we take 
up the work for which this course is a preparation. 

The principal excursion of the month was to Staten Island, where we 
visited Smith Infirmary, and were charmed by the beauty of the place and the 
cordiality of opr hostesses. . 

After luncheon at the infirmary, we went to the. United States. Quarantine 
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Station, where we were shown the bacteriological laboratories, disinfecting 
plants, etc., and were then taken on board the Inspector’s boat out into the 
ocean to meet an incoming steamer. It was most interesting to see the inspec¬ 
tion of the great vessel, with her crew, before she was allowed to enter the 
harbor. 

Almost the entire class attended the convention at Philadelphia, Dean 
Russell allowing full credit for the time taken from the college work. This 
opportunity of meeting the women to whose untiring effort is due the phenomenal 
progress made by our profession in the last decade was greatly appreciated, 
and acted as an incentive to us to follow where they lead, though we be very, 
very far behind. 

The final examinations were the centre of interest during the last week 
of May, and when they were over the class celebrated by taking a trip up 
the Hudson to West Point, where we were very courteously received and shown 
over the grounds and buildings, which contain hundreds of objects of historical 
interest. It was a never-to-be-forgotten day, and as we steamed cityward 
down that glorious river, in the light of the setting sun, the last faint memories 
of “ those awful exams.” faded forever from our minds. 

A very pleasant event of the month was an evening spent with Miss Thorn¬ 
ton, who has given many evidences of her interest in the class and our work. 

The Class of 1904 is rapidly disbanding. Within the next few days we 
will all have gone to our work, or to our homes, in widely separated parts of 
the United States and Canada, but everyone will carry with her kind remem¬ 
brances of New York, Teachers College, and the members of our profession in 
this city. 

We feel particularly grateful to the superintendents of training-schools here, 
who have shown us every courtesy and kindness during our stay in New York. 
We came as strangers, expecting nothing but the place we might be able to 
make for ourselves, but we soon found that we were among friends—friends who 
realized that in spite of her nomadic existence a nurse is quite as susceptible 
to that dread malady, “ Heimweh,” as her sisters in other walks of life, and 
with characteristic promptness began prophylactic treatment. 

We have met with some disappointments during the year; a few things 
failed to meet our expectations, but on the whole we are agreed that the course 
in Hospital Economics is a great, good thing, and we pledge our loyal support 
to any movement for its advancement. 


The sixth annual conference of the Association of Hospital Superintendents 
of the United States and Canada will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., September 
21, 22, and 23, A most interesting programme is being arranged, and the 
committee will issue a synopsis of the subjects to be discussed at an early date. 


The Surgeon-General has given another piano, this time for the use of 
the nurses of the General Hospital at the Presidio, Cal. This is a large station, 
to which all new recruits in the army nursing service are first detailed. 


CotjnteSS BarOda, an American by birth, whose home Was formerly in 
New Orleans, has gone with a party of six nurses to Port Arthur to offer their 
services to the Russian Red CroBS. 
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MARRIED 

June 15, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Edward Durard, of 
Dubuque, la., Miss Alice Durard to Dr. Joseph Elmer Ridenour, of Jesup, la. 
Mrs. Ridenour is a graduate of St. Luke’s' Hospital Training-School for Nurses, 
Cedar Rapids, la., Class of 1902, and of the General Memorial Hospital, New 
York City, Class of 1903. At home after July 1, Jesup, la. 

Mbs. Harriet Dyer Norton has announced the marriage of her daughter, 
Emily Morse, to Mr. Charles M. Coleman on Wednesday, June 15, at All Saints’ 
Church, Pasadena, Cal. Mrs. Coleman was a member of the Class of 1899, St, 
Luke’s Training-School, Chicago. 

On May 16, in New York City, Mrs. Maude P. Vaughan to Mr. Jones Talbot 
Eager. Mrs. Eager graduated from the Newport, R. I., Hospital, and for a 
number of years was superintendent of the Germantown Hospital, Pa. 

On June 7, at Fort Bayard, N. M., Clara Emily Hughes, Army Nurse 
Corps, to Robert Le Roy Collins, lieutenant Second Cavalry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Collins will be at home after August 1, 1904, in Manila, P. I. 

In Rochester, N. Y., June 15, Miss Charlotte M. Kelly (graduate of the 
City Hospital) to Mr. John G. Eberle. Mr. and Mrs. Eberle will make their 
home in Erie, Pa. 

Miss Dora Isabel Rounthwaite, Class of 1895, St. Luke’s Training-School, 
Chicago, was married on Tuesday, June 7, to Mr. Frank M. Garden, of Chicago. 

In Salem, Mass., June 13, Miss Jane G. Ganey (graduate of St. John’s 
Hospital, Lowell) to Mr. John J. Talbot. 

In Rochester, N. Y., June 30, Miss Mary Watt (graduate of the City 
Hospital) to Dr. W. H. Sutherland. 


OBITUARY 

The Alumnse Association of the Wilkes-Barre City Hospital Training- 
School for Nurses met in the Medical Society rooms to adopt resolutions con¬ 
cerning the death of a sister nurse, Emma Carpenter Potts, who died while in 
the faithful performance of her duties in a hospital at Eleele, Hawaii. This 
meeting was for the saddest purpose for which the Alumnse Association had ever 
been called together. It has been sixteen years since the Training-School was 
established in our hospital. The first class graduated in 1890, and this is the first 
time that death has broken our numbers. 

“ Death loves a shining mark,” and has taken our noblest and best. Emma 
Carpenter Potts was a graduate of the Class of 1893. She left the hospital in 
January of that year. Her hospital training was hard work, and during her 
last year of hospital service she had an unusual amount of hard private duty. 
She was an indefatigable worker, and no nurse from our school has had such 
a record for constant work and few, if any, are the constitutions that could 
have stood it. During the first years of her professional work she did not have 
even one day between her cases, going from one patient directly to another, 
such was the demand for her faithful and capable services. She had a splendid 
constitution, but unceasing and untiring work told, on the slender frame, Which 
had relieved! so many aching bodies, and When disease entered her system it 
never left her until it claimed her for its own. Great is our loss, both socially 
and in our professional world. 



